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The overall result of both the policies of assimilation and of adaptation was that
the imperial powers were relatively slow to provide coordinated systems of govern-
mental education for their colonial subjects. The British did it earlier in India,
Pakistan, and Ceylon than in Africa. They did it earlier in West Africa than in East
Africa. The United States moved more rapidly than any of the others when it took
over the Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico in 1898 and, sooner than the others,
announced self-government as the explicit goal of its imperial policies.
Table 15.1 illustrates how far the colonial possessions lagged behind the metro-
politan countries in the provision of educational opportunity. In general, it may be
seen that by 1950 when the postwar movements for independence were beginning in
earnest, the gap was the smallest between the United States and its possessions, and
largest in the Italian, Belgian, and Dutch cases. Britain's major Asian territories were
ahead of their African territories, and with the exception of North Africa Britain's
African territories were ahead of France's. Of the colonial powers the United States
moved faster than the others to establish elementary schools on a large scale (in the
Philippines and in Puerto Rico).
At the secondary level, an advanced education beyond the rudiments was made
more available in Ceylon, India, and the Philippines than elsewhere. In general,
virtually until World War II the British and French colonial governments promoted
secondary education by providing financial support for private schools, principally of a
boarding school type, rather than by setting up a system of government secondary
schools. From the 1920s onward, they began to exert more energetic leadership, at
least by establishing a few high prestige institutions in each major territory. At the end
of World War II the most extensive systems of higher education in the colonial
territories were in Singapore, Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Puerto
Rico. Aside from these territories there were only a few thousand advanced teaching
positions available in all of colonial Asia and Africa, and most of these were held by
expatriates.
There has been much argument concerning which level of education makes the
most important contribution to the modernization of traditional societies. This discus-
sion has been especially active in recent years as the independent countries try to plan
where they should invest their scarce resources. Although definitive generalizations
from the history of colonial education are difficult to make, some tentative generaliza-
tions that need much greater testing with regard to the role of Western education in
the onset of modernity are as follows:
1.  Since 1850 only those societies that have embraced significant elements of
Western education have shown significant movement toward economic or politi-
cal modernization.
2.  Those traditional societies in which literate primary education was most
actively extended were those which were most likely to enter upon economic
growth and development. Thus, insofar as the imperial powers failed to promote
widespread primary education, they helped to delay economic modernization;
and those societies or particular groups within a society that had greater access
to primary education were most likely to be prepared for economic moderniza-
tion.